THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT

This idea disappeared in the middle of the century, but the recogni-
tion of the Queen's complete freedom to reject advice did not. In dis-
cussing what should be done if the House of Lords rejected the Bill
repealing the Navigation Acts, Lord John Russell said that if the Queen
sent for Lord Stanley, CI doubt whether the Queen would give him the
power to dissolve'.1 When Lord Stanley was sent for in 1851 he did
not ask for a pledge:

I hope I know my duty to my Sovereign too well to insist upon a pledge
upon a question with respect to which no Sovereign ought to give a pledge.
On the other hand, I am confident that her Majesty knows too well, and
respects too highly, the mutual obligations, if I may venture to use the phrase,
which subsist between a Constitutional Sovereign and her responsible
advisers, to refuse.. .the ordinary powers entrusted to a minister, or to
depart from the ordinary understanding of being guided by his advice.2

In 1851 there was discussion between the Queen and Lord John
Russell as to her attitude if Lord Stanley accepted office on condition
of being allowed to dissolve Parliament. Lord J ohn Russell' thought the
responsibility too great for the Crown to refuse an appeal to the country
to the new Government; he thought a decision on that point ought to
depend on the peculiar circumstances of the case'.3 When Lord Stanley
was summoned he broached the question of dissolution, and said that
'if it was thought that the Queen would withhold from him the privilege
of dissolving, he would not have the slightest chance in the House of
Commons'. The Queen would not give him a * contingent positive
promise', but gave him permission to deny, if necessary, that the Queen
would not consent to it.4

When it became likely that Lord Derby's Government would be
defeated in 1858, the Queen sent Sir Charles Phipps to ask Lord
Aberdeen's advice as to her action in the event of Lord Derby's asking
for a dissolution. Lord Derby had asked permission to announce that,
in the event of a defeat, he had her sanction to a dissolution. The Queen
refused to give such sanction, or even to pledge herself to a dissolution.
The Queen was in fact disinclined to grant a dissolution, and she

1  Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, I, p. 195.

2  ParL Deb. 3rd series, vol. 114, col. 1014,

3  Letters of Queen Victoria, ist series, n, p. 348.

4  Ibid, ist series, n, p. 366.
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